German tradition; and with the insight of one whose
principal aim it was to be effective as seer and poet,
he recognized the waning relevance of all contempo-
rary media of imaginative communication. His choice
of mythological subjects was to supply new substance
to the dramatic stage, and the extraordinary sensual-
ity of his perception found inevitable expression in the
most nervous and personal forms of music that had
yet been conceived. With the support of music the
diminished pulse of the German poetic language was
to recover its traditional strength.

But Wagner's significance is not confined to mere
experiments in form, however far-reaching. He was,
in the nineteenth century, the most clear-sighted critic
of the declining bourgeois life. Yet, unlike Nietzsche,
his faith in the regeneration of the Christian middle
class remained unshaken, and the tremendous efforts
by which he compelled his age to accept his vision of
greatness were finally crowned in 1876 when his
festival house at Bayreuth was opened with a per-
formance of the Nibelnngen tetralogy. Six years later
Parsifal, the most specifically religious of his dramas
of redemption, concluded the career of a unique artist
whose creative work and critical convictions, with
all their one-sidedness, were more widely disturbing
than those of any other of his European contempo-
raries.

The naturalistic drama differed in essential respects,
however, from Wagner's romantically conceived and
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